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GAIN FROM LOSS. 


By James Russell Lowell. 


Why make we moan 
For loss that doth enrich us yet 
With upward yearnings of regret? 
Bleaker than unmossed stone 
Our lives were, but for this immor- 
tal gain 
unstilled 
pain! 
As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow 
fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch 
divine 
Of noble natures gone. 


Of longing and inspiring 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Make your friend a Christmas pres- 


en of the Woman's Journal. 





Let no registered woman in Boston 
fail to cast her vote at the school elec- 
tion on Tuesday next. 


In Holland, a royal decree emanat- 
ing from Minister Kraus has abol- 
ished the rule promulgated three 


years ago which forbade women em- 
ployed in the postal and telegraph of- 
fices to marry. 

In Bavaria, the Young Liberal party, 
at its recent national convention, 
voted unanimously to invite women to 
join all their branch societies, as soon 
as the prospective change takes place 
in the law of the Empire which now 
forbids women to be members of any 
political association. 
has 
vil- 


A Frenchman named Teviril 
left all his fortune to his native 
lage, on condition that a banquet be 
given annually in memory of him, no 
one to admitted but men who 
have exercised their right of suffrage 
at every opportunity during the previ- 
ous year. In France, as in America, 
all sorts of inducements have to be 
offered to men to get them to vote, 
while women who are anxious to do so 
are forbidden. 


be 


Miss Anna Whitlock, president of 
the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Sweden, has organized in 
Stockholm a of lectures for 
women on citizenship. The lectures 
are given twice a week, and are at- 
tended by two or three hundred 
women of all classes. Tickets for 
working women are issued at a re- 
duced price. Eminent speakers, both 
men and women, give their services. 
The subjects are divided into four 
groups: History of economics, munici- 


course 


| 


| tions, and 


State politics, and 


Debates, mock elec- 


pal politics, ques 


tions of the day. 


mock sessions of the town 


council and of Varliament form part 


of the exercises Similar courses are 
also being organized in the large 
towns. Sweden is reporied to be 
| filled with woman-suffrage literature 
}and woman-suffrage meetings, all of 
|which pass resolutions addressed to 
Parliament. The women of Sweden 
do not propose to remain long behind 
those of Norway in getting the VDar- 
|liamentary vote, and Miss Whitlock 
means that the new electors shall be 
prepared for their responsibilities in 


| aalvance, 


Forty-seven persons were killed out- 


right and 4,866 injured by railroad 
and street railway accidents in 
Greater New York during October. 


The mothers certainly need to have a 
voice in city government, 

Some opponents of equal rights are 
rather stupialy criticising Mrs. Cob- 
den Sanderson for taking pay for her 
lectures. She has more demand for 
them than she can supply, in spite of 
the fee, and, if she charged no fee, she 
would be utterly overwhelmed with 
applications. The criticism seems the 
more out of place in view of the fact 
that the ladies who travel the 
country making public to 
prove that a woman’s place is at home 
are well paid for their services. Last 
year’s published report of the ‘*Massa- 


over 
speeches 


chuseits Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women” shows that it received in 


subscriptions and donations $2907, and 
paid out in salaries $2018. All over 
the country are women working for 
the ballot without pay, while the work 
of the ‘‘Antis” is almost all done by 
hired labor. 

Let no fail to read the State 
(Correspondence from Louisiana this 
week. Judge Lindsey of the Denver 
Juvenile Court gave a fine address 
before the Era Club of New Orleans 
equal suffrage in Colorado; and 
tue Louisiana ladies, in the vigor 
with which they are questioning can- 
didates as to their views on the suf- 


one 


on 


frage question, set an example to the 
women of the rest of the country. 

in Boston 
men 


ine registration of men 
has fallen off, although 
vote for all the municipal ofticers, and 
although a vast amount of money and 
effort has been spent by all the par- 
This year 
registered 


the can 


ties to get them to register. 
the list 1,191 fewer 
male voters than a year ago, and 1,679 
less than in 1905. Nobody hints that 
this proves the inherent unfitness of 
men to vote. The registration of 
women has faien off also; and though 
the women have only a couple of 
school officers to vote for, and hardly 
any effort has been made to get them 
out, the slight decline is seriously used 


shows 


as an argument against equal suf- 
frage. 

Fred I. Small, of Little Falls, N. Y., 
a wealthy bachelor who has lately 
died, left the daughter of a friend 
$20,000, with the proviso that under 


no circumstances shall the money be 
used for her education, “to be paid to 


unsexing institutions known as ‘fe- 
male colleges.’ ”’ The Pittsburg 
(iazette says: “Mr. Small's_ hatred 


was engendered by the fact that his 
only sweetheart was educated in one 
of them, and as a result became im- 
bued with the idea that Mr. Small was 
not good enough for her, and rejected 
From the length of time that 
we should judge 
to reject him. 
in favor of the 


him.” 
he cherished 
that she did wisely 
Score another point 
higher education. 


spite, 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
During the recent illness of the Rev. 
James H. Messenger, pastor of the 
Baptist Churches at Deep River and 
Winthrop, N. Y., his wife attended to 
his duties. Mrs. Messenger occupied 
the pulpit in Deep River at two Sun- 





day services, and then, driving to Win- 


throp in the most severe storm of the 
season, preached there. 


Rev. Marie Jenney Howe of Cleve- 
land, O., is president of the Consum- 
ers’ League of Ohio. This organiza- 
tion, which had only a nominal exist- 
ence in Cleveland when 
the presidency, has now become a 
recognized power in the community. 
Mrs. Howe is also a prominent mem- 
ber of the Ohio Child Labor League 
and a member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Ohio W. S. A., and she 
has just been appointed by the board 


of public service of Cleveland as 
chairman of a visiting committee for 
State institutions. She was born in 
Syracuse, N. Y. Her father, her 


brothers and her only sister were all 
lawyers. She chose to become a min- 
ister. As pastor of the First Unita- 
rian Church at Des Moines, Ia., Miss 
Jenney built up the congregation. 
After ten years in the ministry, she 
married Hon. Frederic C. Howe of 
Cleveland. Mr. Howe, a lawyer, is now 


author of “The City the Hope of De- 
mocracy.” 





NIGHTINGALE 
ORED. 


FLORENCE HON- 


Florence Nightingale, S7, has 
been given the Order Merit by 
King Edward. A hetter recognition 
of her services would be to give her 
the ballot, for which she has long 
been a petitioner, like our own Clara 
Barton. 
wrote to a friend: 
believing 


at 
of 


Years ago Miss Nightingale 
“You ask my rea- 
sons for in women’s suf- 
frage. It 
evident, an axiom, that every house- 
holder and tax-payer ought to have a 
voice in the expenditure of the money 
we pay, including, as this does, inter- 
ests the most vital to a human being.” 

The press despatches say: 

“Nothing the King and the present 
government have done has surprised 
the country more or given more gen- 
eral satisfaction than the bestowal of 
the Order of Merit upon’ Florence 
Nightingale. This is regarded as the 
highest honor within the gift of the 
sovereign. Its grant is one of the few 
acts of official recognition of any sort 
ever made by the British government 
to a woman outside of royalty. It 
will be regarded in some _ quarters, 
perhaps, as & concession to the woman 
suffrage agitation. At all events, it is 
a graceful one, and one of which the 
country unanimously approves. It has 
necessitated a change in the constitu- 
tion of the order as originally framed, 
and it would not be surprising if the 
innovation proves the forerunner of 
other measures for rewarding the ser- 
vices of women to the nation.” 


seems to me almost self- 





PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For one new subscriber to the 
Woman's Journal at $1.50, we will 
mail, post-paid, the Woman Suffrage 
Calendar. 

For two new subscribers, at $1.50 


each, we will mail, postpaid, portraits 
of fourteen eminent suffragists, viz.: 


1, Lucy Stone; 2, Mary A, Liver- 
more; 3, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe: 4, 
William Lloyd Garrison; 5, Hon. 
George F. Hoar; 6, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son; 7, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell; 8, 
Hon. John D. Long; 9, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt; 10, Henry B. Black- 
well; 11, Samuel May; 12, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman; 13, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer; 14, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin. 

For three new subscribers to the 


Woman’s Journal at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid, as a premium, Miss 
Elizabeth Robins’s new equal-suffrage 
novel, “The Convert.” 


A CALENDAR LUNCHEON. 


A large woman's club in Chicago 
lately gave “A Calendar Luncheon,” 
or “Feast of the Months.” Twelve 


tables were named for the months of 
the year, and the members seated 
themselves at the table representing 
their birth month. A leader had been 


appointed for each table, who ar- 
ranged its decorations and prepared 
the response to be given when the 


president called for her month. 

The January table was covered with 
cotton to represent snow. The cards 
at each place were dainty calendars, 
with tiny booklets for New Year reso- 
lutions as favors, while a doll dressed 
as old Father Time was in the center. 
The leader told briefly some of the 
great historical events that had oc- 





she assumed | 


State senator, but best known as the | 


| 


| 
} 


| 


‘ 
] 
| 


| 


| hold 








curred in January, and recited a poem 
appropriate to the month. 

The women born in February wore 
red paper hearts tied on their gowns, 
and after their leader had referred to 
Washington's birthday, the episode of 
the cherry tree, and the legend of St 
Valentine, each member and 
recited a sentiment from the old-time 
Valentines, such as 

“Roses are red, violets are blue 

“Sugar is sweet, and so are you.” 

Fluffy paper valentines were the 
place cards, and imitation hatchets 
filled with candies the favors. 

In the center of the March 
was a doll dressed as St. Patrick 
Each guest wore a green tissue-paper 
cap, and received little painted sham 


arose 


table 


rocks and silk snakes for remem 
brances. 
Bunches of violets were the favors 


at the April table, and the names were | 
found on a clever little sketch of a 
girl struggling with an umbrella. 

In the middle of the May table stood 
a pretty May-pole, with ribbons | 
stretched to each place, and as the! 
month was called the members caught 
of these ribbons and danced 
around the table, while their leader 
recited, “For I’m to Be Queen of the 


May, Mother.” Little fancy May- 
baskets and hand-painted May blos- 
soms also carried out the idea of 
spring. 

June was easy to arrange. After 


reciting “Oh, what is so rare as a day 
in June?” the leader gave a talk con- 
cerning brides and sweet girl gradn- 
ates. The members at this table all 
wore white, the place cards were imi- 
tation diplomas, and the favors, roses. 

July responded in a patriotic manner 
by all rising to sing “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” as they waved little 
flags. The red, white and blue was 
carried out in the decorations, and 
large paper fire-crackers containing 
bonbons were souvenirs. 

Red silk poppies and gay fans repre- 
sented August. 

September, the first month of 
school, had school bags tied to each 
chair, and small slates for place cards. 

October's table was covered with 
bright autumn leaves; a harvest scene 


was arranged in the center, and at 
every place was a small sheaf of 
wheat tied with ribbon. 

The leader for November, after 


speaking of the two great American 
institutions for her month—‘turkey 
and football”’—made an earnest plea 
for all to remember the poor and hun- 
gry on Thanksgiving. The names of 


ornamented December's table, and 
every place was a painted bell, tied to 


ring When their month was called. 
The leader spoke of the One whose 
birthday the world had made famous 
for centuries, and closed with a verse 
from Whitcomb Riley on “December.” 


The luncheon served was paid for 
out of the club’s treasury, and for the 
other expenses each member was 
taxed about 40 cents. The average 
number at each table was _ thirty- 
three. Naturally much of the success 


of the affair depended on the different 
leaders, but the others helped by the 


loan of their lace centerpieces, cut 
glass, and artistic candlesticks, and by 
wearing their prettiest gowns and 
sweetest smiles. 

This luncheon, described by Helen 
Hale in the Chicago Advance, might 
be copied by some of the Political 
Equality Clubs, and could be made 
still more interesting by using the 
Woman Suffrage Calendar, which 
gives the birth months of many 


famous women. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


four 
They have 
among 


Rio de Janeiro has women 
physicians, and Bahia two. 
large 


men and 


a mainly Wwo- 


children. 


practice, 





A woman physician is spending the 
at Advent Bay, Spitzbergen. 
place has uninhabited in 


winter 
The been 
panies decided to work the rich coal 
mines there, and advertised for two 
doctors to go with the expedition. A 
husband and wife, Dr. E. Klinck and 
Dr. Julia Bang-Klinck, applied for the 
positions, and got them. Dr. Julie 
Bang-Klinck is a graduate of Chris- 
tiana University. She came to Amer- 
ica as assistant to Drs. Christensen 
and Gundersen, La Crosse, Wis. She 
spent about a year there, then went 
to Chicago, where she worked in 
clinics and hospitals, and made many 
friends. She returned to Norway, and 


a little sleigh bell for the members to | 


jat 3: 





the guests were on little paper tur- 
keys. Chrysanthemums, and pump- 
kins filled with nuts, were effective 
decorations. 

Large bows of red ribbon, wreaths 
of helly and a tiny Christmas tree | 





winter till this year, when two coim- | 





married Dr. E. Klinck. They took 
their wedding trip to Spitzbergen, and 
are spending their honeymoon at Ad- 
vent Bay on the Arctic Ocean. The 





colony consists of about a aed 
persons, including seven women. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Bertha Damaris Knobe contributes 


to Appleton’s for December a very in- 


teresting article on equal suffrage, 
with a unique suffrage map of the 
world. 

Mrs. Kenward, who has just cele- 
brated her 88th birthday, has been 


postmistress for 61 years at the quaint 
old postofttice at Wivelstield, near Hay- 


ward's Heath, England. In addition to 


the work of the office Mrs. Kenward 
attends to her own household duties, 
and is a great reader of the newspa- 
pers. 


Mrs. Cobden Sanderson will address 


the Boston E. S. A. for Good Govern- 
ment at the house of Mrs. Robert I). 
vans, 17 Gloucester St., corner Com- 


monwealth Ave., on Tuesday, Dec. 10, 
30 1. M., on “Women in VPolities.’’ 
their 
week 


Members are invited to bring 


friends. The announcement last 


that this meeting would be held at 6 


Marlboro St. was a mistake. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead lectured the 


other day at Cornell University on In- 


ternational Peace and = Arbitration. 
lion. Andrew I>. White presided. The 
next day, by invitation of Prof. 
Jenks, she spoke before his special de- 
partment (political science). Mrs. 
Mead also presented the question at 
the University of Syracuse, at the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, and 


at Hamilton. 


Mrs. M. A. Morrison, president of 
the Suffrage Club at Cleveland, Okla- 
homa, has hit on an ingenious way to 
bring the truth home to _ people’s 
minds through their eyes. At a re- 
cent convention, she arranged in line 
an American boy carrying a flag, next 
to him a Russian, then a Negro, then 
an Indian, then a “bum,” and bringing 
up the rear a fine-looking girl with 
her hands crossed and tied. Mrs. Mor- 
rison marched this procession through 
the aisle, upon the platform, and while 
they stvod facing the audience she 
asked the assembly to sing the first 
verse of “America.” Across the chest 
of each boy was printed “Voter’’; on 


the girl, “Why Can’t I Vote?” This 
brought down the house. 
Mrs. Jenny Kendall of Nashua is 


deputy sheriff of Hillsboro County, N. 


H. Nashua has the largest Women’s 
Humane Society in New England. 
Mrs. Kendall organized it among a 


few of her friends, and has brought its 
membership up to more than 300. It 
was first formed as an auxiliary to the 
men’s Humane Society of Nashua, 
which was inactive; but it has grown 
until, as the Boston Post says, “today 
the men’s society is really the aux- 
iliary.”” Mrs. George E. Anderson, 
wife of the police commissioner, is one 
of Mrs. Kendall’s strong supporters, 
and lends Mrs. Kendall her automo- 
bile to take her over the city and coun- 
ty on her errands of mercy. Like Mrs. 
Jennie B. Powers, deputy sheriff of 
Keene, N. H., a sketch of whom we 
published recently, Mrs. Kendall says 
cruelty to children and animals is gen- 
erally due to ignorance or carelessness, 
and by patience and reasoning, the of- 
fender can generally be led to do right 
She does not prosecute needlessly, but 
gives the culprit a chance to reform. 


Mrs. Kendall owns that she sought 
the office. She asked Sheriff Doane 
for a commission as deputy sheriff. 


He had never issued one before, but 
never before had he seen on an appli- 
cation for a commission such a strong 
backing. He Mrs. 
commission, thinks 


her 
one of the 


gave Kendall 


and it 
best appointments he has ever made. 
“] 


ven 


Mrs. Kendall is reported as saying: 
enjoy the work. But g 
up my home interests for these official 
duties. Every woman should place her 
home first. I should like a chance to 
vote, however.” Mrs. Kendall was 
born in Lowell, Mass., and was a 
teacher before her marriage. She 
wears a medal inscribed “For Human- 
ity,” presented to her by President 


I have not 


| Angell of the Massachusetts Society, 


and also a gold deputy sheriff’s badge, 
given her by the Nashua Women’s Hu- 
mane Society. 
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DOGS VS. CHILDREN. 


The other day I met, on Beacon 
street, a well-dressed, middle-aged lady 
taking out four pet dogs for an airing. 
With some difficulty, but with the skill 
that comes with constant practice, she 
steered the restless animals by strings 
attached to their necks, so as to en- 
able passersby to use the sidewalk, 
while her face fairly beamed with 
motherly solicitude. Soon after, as 
I turned into one of the narrow streets 
on the northwestern slope of Beacon 
Hill, I saw a shabby group of half- 
clothed, neglected children, trying to 
find amusement and exercise in a dir- 
ty, noisy street, beside a dingy, ill- 
smelling tenement, Their pale faces 
and dull eyes indicated half-nourished 
bodies and undeveloped minds. I said 
to myself: “What a pity that the care 
and solicitude of an intelligent, benevo- 
Jent woman, thus lavished upon pam- 
pered animals, is not bestowed upon 
poor little boys and girls, orphans or 
worse than orphans, who are running 
the streets, learning profanity ana 
vice, dying prematurely in some 
crowded tenement, or subjected to 
prison discipline in a public asylum!” 

When that kindly lady grows old 
and feeble, her dogs will have died or 
disappeared, her home and heart will 
be empty, life will have lost its charm, 
roughs may make night hideous out- 
side her door, or rob her wf her rings 
and trinkets, and untrained young wo- 
men will be earning a precarious sub- 
sistence in store, or factory, or slop 
shop, while well-to-do mothers will seek 
in vain for intelligent, self-respect- 
ing helpers, and marriageable young 
men will look in vain for young wo- 
men trained in domestic industries, 
able and willing to second their hus- 
bands’ efforts in the making of a 
home. The time and money wasted 
in the rearing of four dogs might have 
given four useful citizens to the State 
and saved four human lives from un- 
natural and unhealthful conditions. 

When the suffrage ideal is attained, 
and women take an earnest interest 
in the practical business of the home 
and the State, when they feel respon- 
sibility for the ordering of their own 
daily lives, for improved civic condi- 
tions, and for national peace aiid pros- 
perity, we shall have a better condi- 
tion of society. But, as a step to that 
end, men must give them the rights 
and obligations and responsibilities of 
citizens and voters. 

nm. BS. BB. 








A WIFE’S NAME. 





A London paper, “John Bull,’ 
says in a recent issue: 

“To a great many women, their 
marriage would scarcely seem legal 


unless they took their husband’s sur- 
name for their own as part of the 
proceedings. Indeed, it is a generally 
accepted belief that the obligation to 
do this is enforced by law. The ques- 
tion has never been actually brought 
before a judge for decision, the near- 
est approach to an authoritative legal 
settlement being when Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller was standing for election to 


the London School Board several 
years ago. She had not taken her 
husband’s name on her marriage. 


merely altering ‘Miss’ into ‘Mrs.,’ and 
a formal protest was entered against 
her election, on the ground that she 
had not stood under her proper name. 
Of course, all points referring to the 
election of representatives gn public 
hodies are held to be important pub- 
lic questions, and accordingly this 
protest was referred by the chief re- 
turning officer of the metropolis to 
the law officers of the crown. These 
distinguished lawyers united In stat- 
ing that the English law does not re- 
quire a wife to take her husband's 
surname. She can please herself. 
“There are, indeed, a large number 
of cases in society in which ladies 
(widows) have not taken their second 
husband’s name on their re-marriage, 
preferring to keep the use of a title 
that they received from a previous 
marriage. The death last week of Sir 
John Ardagh, the husband of Susan 
lady Malmesbury, recalls a case in 
point. Then we have Lily Duchess of 
Marlborough, the wife of Lord Wil- 
liam Beresford, the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham married to Lord Egerton of 
Tatton, and so on. The question of 





changing the name, and thus losing 


the identity in marriage, is even more 
important in the case of professional 
women, to whom very often a well- 
known, and perhaps popular, name is 
a commercial advantage. Women 
thus situated generally use one namy, 
for pwhlic work and another for pri- 
vate use; but this obviously has many 
drawbacks.” : 





“NO VOICE OR REPRESENTA- 
TION.” 





Women have again proved that they 
can keep a_ secret. No hint had 
reached the authorities that on the 
same day, in the police court of every 
large city in England, a_ suffragist 
would stand up in the audience when 
the first woman prisoner was brought 
in, and would protest against women’s 
being tried and punished under laws 
which they ‘have had no voice in mak- 
ng. It was a well-concerted plan, and 
fully answered its purpose of calling 
attention to the injustice of women’s 
position under the law. 

Abigail Adams, destined to be the 
wie of one Wresident of the United 
States and the mother of another, 
wrote to her husband in March, 1776: 

“I long to hear that you have de- 
clared an independency. And, by the 
way, in the new code of laws which 
I suppose it will be necessary for you 
to make, I desire that you would re- 
member the ladies, and be more gener- 
ous and favorable to them than your 
ancestors. * * If particular care and 
attention is not paid to the ladies, we 
are determined to foment a rebellion, 
and will not hold ourselves bound by 
any laws in which we have no voice 
or representation.” 

John Adams turned his wife’s peti- 
tion into a jest. What a change from 
1776, wuen in all the English-speak- 
ing world only that one unheeded 
voice was raised in protest, to 1907, 
when women are protesting all over 





Great Britain, and in almost every 
State of the Union! Truly, “The world 
do move!” A. S. B. 





THE OLD AND THE YOUNG. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke as fol- 
lows at the recent Bazar of the Young 
reople’s Religious Union in Boston: 


Dear young friends: I am very glad 
to be with you today, and am thank- 
ful to be still able to say a few words 
to you expressive of my sympathy in 
your aims, and of my appreciation of 
your efforts to attain them. 

I think that we have all had a great 
inspiration this year in the presence 
among us of so many devout people 
of liberal thought. The late Interna- 
tional Congress cannot quite leave us 
as it found us. It leaves us with no 
change of intention or belief, but I 
think that all of us feel ourselves in- 
structed by this great agreement oi 
leading minds of many civilized coun- 
tries in recognizing a sincere and ra- 
tional religion as the only safe con- 
dition both of national and of indi- 
vidual life. 

How cordial was that gathering of 
the liberal clans! The parting that 
followed would have been sad but for 
the thought of the blessed work which 
waited for the return of each of our 
new friends, of the world’s gréat need 
of their services, and of their indom- 
itable purpose to meet this great re- 
ligious need by an adequate religious 
service. 

You. dear young people, are pledged 
to assist in this work, and you bring 
to it the vigor and enthusiasm of 
your youth. I think that I spoke to 
you last year of the poet Bryant, who 
at the celebration of his seventieth 


| birthday, when his age was the sub- 


ject of special praise and congratula- 
tions, gave a humorous picture of 
what a world run entirely by old peo- 
ple would look like. It would, he 
thought, be full of good intentions 
which would rarely come to fruition. 
We old people have had the great gift 
and teaching of experience and the 
recognition of great principles is, so 
to speak, burnt in upon us. _ But, 
equally with this, is borne in upon us 
the belief in prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion, and this you are much better 
able than we are to supply. 

God has put us into the world to 
work together for its good. You must 
have patience with us if we seem slow 
and deliberate, and we must have pa- 
tience with you if you sometimes seem 
a little rash and headlong. Divine 
Providence has work for us both, and 
will crown all our faithful efforts with 
success. 

I will say a word now about the de- 
tail which must accompany every good 
work, if we would have it succeed. 
Many of us would exclaim: “Let this 
whole world be converted to wisdom 
and good conduct!” That is a result 
pleasant to contemplate, but how 
shall we accomplish it? A great many 
small works must be started and kept 
up in order to bring to pass our large 
and generous conception. Once in our 
Civil War I heard of a general who 
was not much of a soldier. A mes- 
senger suddenly came to him to an- 
nounce that the enemy were approach- 
ing in force. “Let them be repulsed 
forthwith,” was his reply; but he gave 
no order, not knowing what order to 
give. We may fear that the enemy 
was not repulsed on that occasion. 

The wise man in the wise book says 
that when people have reached a cer- 
tain age, the grasshopper becomes a 





burthen. To people of Dr. Hale’s age 
and mine, the grasshopper is a bur- 
then. We feel all the enthusiasm of 
our youth for objects worthy of at- 
tainment. but the little details trou- 
ble us. We fear that we shall forget 
some number, some date, and in fact, 
we often do. It is now that you dear 
young people can help us. You can 
take charge of many bits of business 
which, although small in themselves, 
are indispensable to the success of 
any large undertaking. So, if you 
should behold me struggling with a 
grasshopper of this kind, you should 
say: “Dear Mrs. Howe, this is for 
younger persons than you to take in 
charge.” 

I am glad, at this beautiful season 
of the year, to think of all the inno- 
cent enjoyment which the Heavenly 
Father has provided for us in the 
beauties of our surroundings. I think 
with sorrow of those old-time per- 
suasions that religion requires us to 
ignore tLe sources of joy which are 
all around us, and to regard the beau- 
tiful world as a Sodom and Gomorrha 
to escape from. Let us be thankful 
that ours is a cheerful and gladsome 
faith, so joyous that it must pour it- 
self out in songs of praise and thanks 
giving! The old German song, “Am 
Rhine.” praising the wine of the 
fatherland, says: 

“And if we knew where one in sorrow 
lives, 
To him we'd give our wine;” 
which I will amend by saying: 
“And if we knew where men in sor- 
row life, we would give them our 
faith, the spirit wine of the true vine 
of which God is the husbandman, and 
which has flowed down to us through 
the medium of all His blessed saints.” 
Let us all do our best and bravest to 
t.us end, sounding far and near the 
message of man’s high destiny and of 
God's love! 





TEACHERS TURN THE TABLES. 





At the 63rd annual meeting of the 
New England Teachers’ Association, 
held in Boston last week, all the 
speakers on the program were men, 
and all the officers elected were men 
except one of the three or four “as- 
sistant secretaries.”’ The association 
in its 63 years of existence has not 
learned to draw sufficiently on the re- 
serves of talent and ability in the sex 
to which three-fourths of our teach- 
ers belong. It is refreshing to read 
that the women of the Stark Co. (0O.) 
Teachers’ Association were made so 
indignant at their last annual meet- 
ing by the male teachers’ excluding 
them from the banquet that (being the 
majority) they have elected for the 
coming year a board of officers con- 
sisting of women only. Of course, 
a mixed board is the best; but, as an 
object lesson, it is worth while to 
have the tabies turned now and then. 





A GENEROUS HORSE. 





Two fine-looking horses attached to 
single buggies were hitched at the 
curb opposite the Chestnut street en- 
trance to the Merchants’ Exchange, 
says the St. Louis Republic. They 
were several feet apart, but the hitch- 
ing straps allowed them enough lib- 
erty of movement to get their heads 
together if they so desired. The owner 
of one of them had given‘his horse 
a feed of oats, which was placed on 
the edge of the sidewalk in a bag. 

This horse was munching his oats, 
when his attention was attracted by 
the action of the other horse. The 
other horse was evidently very hun- 
gry. He eyed the plentiful supply of 
oats wistfully, and neighed in an in- 
sinuating manner. The horse with 
the feed pricked up his ears politely, 
and replied with a neigh, which must 
have been in horse language an invi- 
tation to the other fellow to help him- 
self. Evidently he accepted it as 
such, for he moved along in the direc- 
tion of the bag as far as his hitching 
strap would permit. But the strap 
was not long enough, and his hungry 
mouth fell about a yard short of the 
bag. 

The other horse noticed, and seemed 
to appreciate this difficulty. Fortu- 
nately there was some leeway to his 
strap. So he moved slowly along the 
curb, pushing the bag with his nose, 
until the other horse was able to 
reach it. Then, after a friendly nose- 
rub of salutation, the two horses con- 
tentedly finished the oats together. 

When a like brotherly spirit has 
been developed in the majority of 
men, they will welcome women to a 
share in the ballot box. At present 
they answer “Neigh,” in the wrong 
sense. 


CLEAN FOOD. 





Clean food was the subject of the 
talk given by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at a late meeting of the 
New England Women’s Club. Mrs. 
Richards said she believed three- 
fourths of our illnesses were due to 
unwholesome food. Mrs. Charlotte 





Barrell Ware. a practical dairy farmer, 
said that, with the present high price 
of cattle feed and labor, it was almost 
impossible to supply pure milk at a 
moderate price; but she thought the 
milk business would be a good one 
for women, under other conditions. 
After discussion, it was the general 
opinion that a woman inspector should 
be appointed to investigate sources of 
food supply, and that a white list of 
clean and wholesome restaurants and 
bakeries ought to be compiled by the 
women’s clubs. 





MR. DOOLEY ON WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 





The renewal of the disturbances in 
England over woman suffrage recalls 
Mr. looley’s amusing discourse on the 
subject, which appeared as a syndi- 
cate article last spring. There is a 
good deal of truth under its comicality. 
We reproduce an extract from it: 


be th’ pa-apers,” said Mr. 
Dooley, “that th’ ladies in England 
have got up in their might an’ de- 
manded a vote.” 

“A what?’ cried Mr. Hennessy. 

“A vote,” said Mr. Dooley. 

“The shameless viragoes,” said Mr. 
Hennessy. “What did they do?” 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “an im- 
mense concoorse iv forty iv thim gath- 
ered in London an’ marched up to th’ 
House iy Commons, or naytional dor- 
mytory, where a loud an’ almost uni- 
versal snore proclaimed that a debate 
was ragin’ over th’ bill to allow Eng- 
lish gintlemen to marry their deceased 
wife’s sisters befure th’ autopsy. In 
th’ great hall iv Rufus some iy th’ 
mightiest male intellecks in Britain 
slept undher their hats while an im- 
passioned orator delivered a hem- 
stitched speech on th’ subject iv th’ 
Gay to th’ attintive knees an’ feet iv 
the ministhry. It was into this here 
assimbly iv th’ first gintlemen iv 
Europe that ye see on ye’er way to 
France that th’ furyous females at- 
timpted to enter. Undaunted be th’ 
stairs iv th’ building or the rude {eers 
iv th’ multichood, they advanced to 
th’ very outside dures iv th’ idifice. 
There an overwhelmin’ force iv three 
polismen opposed thim. ‘What d’ye 
want, mum”? asked th’ polis. ‘We de- 
mand th’ suffrage,’ says th’ command- 
er iy th’ army iv freedom. 

“Th’ ‘brutal polis refused to give it 
to thim, an’ a cesp’rate battle fol- 
lowed. Th’ ladies fought gallantly, 
hurlin’ cries iy ‘Brute,’ ‘Monster,’ et 
cethry, at th’ constablry. Hat pins 
were dhrawn. Wan lady let down her 
back hair; another, bolder thin th’ 
rest, done a fit on th’ marble stairs; 
a third, p’raps rendered insane be suf- 
ferin’ f’r a yote, sthruck a burly ruff- 
yan with a Japanese fan on th’ little 
finger iv th’ right hand Thin th’ in- 
furyated officers iv th’ law charged on 
th’ champeens iv liberty. A scene iv 
horror followed. Polismen seized la- 
dies by th’ arms an’ led thim down th’ 
stairs; others were carried out fainting 
by th’ tyrants. In a few minyits all 
was over, an’ nawthin’ but three hun- 
chred hairpins remained to mark th’ 
scene iy slaughter. Thus, Hinnissy, 
was another battle f'r freedom fought 
an’ lost.” 

“Tt sarves thim right,” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. “They ought to be at home 
tindin’ th’ babies.”’ 

“A thrue statement, an’ a sound ar- 
gymint that appeals to ivry man. 
Why shud we give thim a vote, says 
I. What have they done to injye this 
here impeeryal suffrage that we 
fought an’ bled fr? Whin me fore- 
fathers were followin’ George 
Wash’nton an’ sufferin’ all th’ hard- 
ships that men endure campin’ out 
in vacation time, what were th’ wom- 
en doin’? They were back in Matsa- 
choosetts milkin’ th’ cow, mendin’ 
socks. followin’ th’ plow, plantin’ corn, 
keepin’ store, shoein’ horses, an’ pur- 
sooin’ th’ other frivolous follies iv th 
fair but fickle sect. Afther th’ war, 
our brave fellows come back to Bos- 
ton an’ as a reward f’r their devotion 
got a vote apiece, if their wives had 
kept th’ Pilgrim fathers that stayed 
at home fr’m foreclosin’ th’ morgedge 
on their property. An’ now, be hiv- 
ens, they want to share with us what 
we wot. 

“Why, they wudden’t know how to 
vote, They think it’s an aisy job that 
anny wan can do, but it ain't. It’s 
a man’s worruk, an’ a sthrong man’s, 
with a sthrong stomach. I don’t know 
annything that requires what Hogan 
calls th’ exercise ivy manly vigor more 
thin votin’. It’s th’ hardest wurruk 
I do in th’ year. I get up befure day- 
light an’ thramp over in th’ cold to 
th’ Timple iv Freedom, which is also 
th’ office iy a livery stable. Wan iy 
th’ judges has a cold in his head, an’ 
closes all th’ windows. Another judge 
has built a roarin’ fire in a round 
stove, an’ is cookin’ red-hots on it. 
Th’ room is lit with candles an’ karo- 
sene lamps, an’ is crowded with path- 
rites who haven’t been to bed. At tu’ 
dure are two or three polisman that 
maybe ye don’t care to meet. Dock 
O’Leary says he don’t know annything 
that’11 exhaust th’ air iv a room so 
quick as a polisman in his winter uny- 
form. All th’ pathrites, an’, as th’ 
pa-apers call thim, th’ high priests iv 
this here sacred rite, ar-re smokin’ 
th’ best seegars that th’ token money 
iy our counthry can buy. 

“In th’ pleasant warmth iv th’ fire, 
th’ harness on th’ walls glows an’ 
puts out its own peculiar aromy. Th’ 
owner ivy th’ sanchooary iv Liberty 
comes in, shakes up a bottle iv lini- 
ment made iy carbolic acid, pours it 
into a cup an’ goes out. Wan iv th’ 
domestic attindants iv th’ guests iv 


“I see 





th’ house walks through fr’m makin’ 
th’ beds. Afther a while th’ chief 
judge, who knows me well, because 
he shaves me three times a week, 
gives me a contimchous stare, asks me 
me name, an’ a number iv scand’\ous 
questions about me age. 

“I’m timpted to make an angry re- 
tort, whin I see th’ polismam movin’ 
nearer, so I take me ballot an’ wait 
me turn in th’ booth. ‘They're all oc- 
cypied be writhin’ freemen, callin’ in 
sthrangled voices f’r somewan to light 
th’ candle so they’ll be sure they ain’t 
votin’ the’ prohybition ticket. Th’ cali- 
co sheets over th’ front iv th’ booths 
wave an’ ar-re pushed out like th’ cur- 
tains iv a Pullman car whin a fat maa 
is dhressin’ inside while th’ thrain is 
goin’ around a curve. In time a free- 
man bursts through, with perspyration 
pourin’ down his nose, hurls his suf- 
frage at th’ judge, an’ staggers out. 
I plunge in, sharpen an inch iy lead 
pencil be rendin’ it with me teeth, 
mutilate me ballot at th’ top iv th’ 
dimmycratic column, an’ run f'r me 
life. 

“Cud a lady do that, I ask ye? No, 
sir, ‘tis no job f’r th’ fair. It’s men’s 
wurruk. Molly Donahue wants a vote, 
but though she cud bound Kamschat- 
ka as aisily as ye cud this precinet, 
she ain’t qualified f’r it. It’s meant 
f’r gr-reat sturdy American pathrites 
like Mulkowsky th’ Pollacky down th’ 
sthreet. He don’t know yet that he 
ain’t votin’ f’r th’ King iv Poland. 

“On th’ first Choosday afther th’ 
first Monday in November an’ April, 
a man goes around to ‘his house, wakes 
"im up, leads him down th’ sthreet, an’ 
votes him th’ way ye’d wather a horse. 
He don’t mind inhalin’ th’ air iv lib- 
erty in a livery stable. But if Molly 
Donahue wint to vote in a livery 
stable, th’ first thing she’d do wud be 
to get a broom, sweep up th’ fiure, 
open th’ windows, disinfect th’ booths, 
take th’ harness fr’m th’ walls, an’ 
hang upa pictcher iv Niagary be moon- 
light, chase out th’ watchers an’ polis, 
remove th’ seegars. make th’ judges 
get a shave, an’ p’raps invalydate th’ 
iliction. It’s no job f’r her, an’ I told 
her so, 

“*We demand a vote,’ says she. ‘All 
r.ght,’ says I, ‘take mine. It’s old, 
but it’s trustworthy an’ durable. It 
may look a little th’ worse f’r wear 
fr’m bein hurled agin a Raypublican 
majority in this country f’r forty 
years, but it’s all right. Take my vote 
an’ use it as ye please,’ says I, ‘an’ I'll 
get an hour or two exthry sleep illic- 
tion-day mornins,’ says I. ‘I’ve voted 
so often I’m tired iv it, annyhow,’ 
says I. ‘But,’ says I, ‘why shud anny- 
wan so young an’ beautiful as ye want 
to uo annything so foolish as to vote’ 
says I. ‘Ain’t we intilligent enough?’ 
says she. ‘Ye’re too intilligent,’ says 
I. ‘But intilligence don’t give ye a 
vote.’ 

“What does, thin? says. she. 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘enough iv ye at wan 
time wantin’ it enough. How many 
ladies ar-re there in ye’re Woman's 
Rights Club? ‘Twinty,’ says she. 
‘Make it three hundred,’ says I, ‘an’ 
ye’ll be on ye’er way. Ye’er mother 
doesn’t want it, does she? No, nor 
ye’er sister Katie? No, nor ye’er 
cousin, nor ye’er aunt? All that illic- 
tion day means to thim is th’ old man 
goin’ off in th’ mornin’ with a light 
step an’ fire in his eye, an’ comin’ 
home too late at night with a dent in 
his hat, newsboys hollerin’ exthries 
with th’ news that fifty-four votes had 
been cast in th’ Third precinct iv th’ 
Sivinth ward at 8 o’clock, an’ Packy 
an’ Aloysius stealin’ bar’ls fr’m th’ 
groceryman f’r th’ bon-fire. If they 
iver join ye an’ make up their minds 
to vote, they’ll vote. Ye bet they will. 
“*Ye see, ‘twas this way votin’ 
come about. In th’ beginnin’ on’y th’ 
king had a vote, an’ ivrybody else was 
a Chinyman or an Indyan. Th’ king 
clapped his crown on his head an’ 
wint down to th’ polls, marked a cross 
at th’ head iv th’ column where his 
name was, an’ wint out to cheer th’ 
returns. Thin th’ Jooks got sthrong, 
an’ says tuey: “Votin’ seems a healthy 
exercise, an’ w'd like to thry it. Give 
us th’ franchise, or we'll do things to 
ye.” An’ they got it. Thin it wint 
down througn th’ earls an’ th’ mar- 
kises an’ th’ rest iv th’ Dooley fam’'ly, 
till fin’lly all that was left iv it was 
flung to th’ ign’rant masses like Hin- 
nissy, because they made a lot iv noise 
an’ threatened to set fire to tn’ barns. 

“*An’ there ye ar-re. Ye'll niver 
get it be askin’ th’ polis f'r it. No 
wan iver got his rights fr’m a polis- 
man, an’ be th’ same token, there 
ar-re no rights worth havin’ that a po- 
lisman can keep ye fr'm gettin.’ Th’ 
ladies iv London ar’re followin’ the 
rignt coorse, on’y there ain’t enough 
iv thim. If there were forty thousand 
iv thim, ar-rmed with hat pins an’ 
prepared to plunge th’ same into th’ 
stomachs iv th’ inimies iv female suf- 
frage, an’ if, instead iv faintin’ in th’ 
ar-rms iv th’ constablry, they charged 
an punctured thim an’ broke their 
way into th’ House iv Commons, an’ 
pulled the wig off the Speaker, an’ 
knocked th’ hat over th’ eyes iv Sir 
Camel Bannerman, it wudun’t be long 
befure some mimber wud talk in his 
sleep in their favor. You bet! If ye-er 
suffrage club was composed iv a hun- 
dhred thousand sturdy ladies ar-rmed 
with rollin’ pins, brooms, mops, po- 
tato mashers, stove lifters, an’ th’ 
other weepins that nature has provid- 
ed th’ sect with to defind thimsilves 
again tyranny in th’ home, it wud- 
den’t be long befure Bill O’Brien wud 
be sindin’ ye a box iv chocolate 
creams f’r ye’er vote. 

“‘Some day ye may get a vote, but 
befure ye do I'll r-read this in th’ pa- 
apers: “A hundhred thousand armed 
an’ detarmined women invaded th’ 





capital city today demandin’ th’ right 
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to vote. They chased th’ polis acrost 
th’ Pottymac, mobbed a newspaper 
that was agin th’ bill, an’ tarred an’ 
feathered Sinitor Glue, th’ leader iv 
th’ opposition. At 10 o’clock a rumor 
spread that th’ Prisident wud veto th’ 
bill, an’ instantly a huge crowd iv ex- 
cited females gathered in front of the 
White House, hurlin’ rocks an’ cryin’ 
‘Lynch him!’ The tumult was on’y 
quelled whin th’ Prisident’s wife ap- 
peared on th’ balcony an’ made a pret- 
ty speech. She said she was a mimber 
iv th’ local suffrage club, an’ she felt 
safe in assuring her sisters that th’ 
bill wud. be signed. If nicissary, she 
wud sign it hersilf. (Cheers.) 
“*“Th’ speech was rayceived with 


loud cheers, an’ th’ mob _ proceeded 
down Pinnsylvanya Avnoo. Be noon 
all enthrances to th’ capital were 


jammed. Congressmen attimptin’ to 
enter were seized by th’ hair iv th 
head an’ made to sign a pa-aper prom- 
isin’ to vote right.’ 
Further tumultuous scenes are de- 
— tel 
scrioed, and the only member who 
ventures to oppose the bill is assailed 
‘ mea EE 
from the gallery with a shower of 
“inkwells, bricks, combs, shoes, smell- 
hand mirrors, fans and 
Mr. Dooley’ contin- 


in’ bottles, 
powder-puffs.” 
ues: 

“<«“Th’ bill was carried without a 
dissintin’ voice, an’ rushed over to th’ 
sinit. There it was opposed be Sini- 
tor Tillman, but after a brief dialogue 
with th’ leader iv th’ suffrageites, he 
swooned away. Th’ sinit fin’lly in- 
sthructed th’ clerk to cast th’ unani- 
mous vote f’r th’ measure. Tonight in 
th’ prisince iv a vast multichood th’ 
Prisident was led out be his wife 
armed with a flat-iron. He was sup- 
ported, or rather pushed, be two iv 
his burly daughters. He seemed much 
confused, an’ his wife had to point 
out with th’ flat-iron th’ place where 
he was to sign. With tremblin’ fin- 
gers he affixea his signature an’ was 
led back. 

~<«rh’ night passed quietly, al- 
thougn a slight disturbance was 
caused be th’ Missoury dillygation de- 
mandin’ to vote at wanst. Th’ 
sthreets were crowded all evenin’ with 
good-natured throngs iv ladies, an’ in 
front iv th’ dry goods stores, which 
were illuminated f’r th’ occasion, it 
was almost impossible to get through. 
Iv course there were th’ usual rioch- 
ous scenes in th’ dhrug stores, where 
th’ bibulous gathered at th’ sody 
wather counthers an’ cillybrated th’ 
victhry in lemon, vanilla, an’ choc’- 
late, some iv thim keepin’ it up till 9 
o'clock, or even later.” 

“‘*Whin that comes about, me child,’ 
says I, ‘ye may sheathe ye’re hat pins 
in ye’er millinary, f’r ye’ll have as 
much right to vote as th’ most ignor- 
ant man in th’ ward. But don’t ask 
f'r rights. Taxe thim. An’ don’t let 
annyone give thim to ye. A right that 
is handed to ye f’r nawthin’ has some- 
thin’ th’ matter with it. It’s more 
than likely it’s on’y a wrong turned 
inside out,’ says I. ‘I didn’t fight f'r 
the rights I’m told I enjye, though to 
tell ye th’ truth I enjyve me wrongs 
more; but some wan did. Some time 
some fellow was prepared to lay 
down his life, or betther still, th’ 
other fellow’s, f'r th’ right to vote.’ ”’ 

“I believe ye’re in favor iv it ye’er- 
silf,’” said Mr. Hennessy. 

“Paith,’” said Mr. Dooley, “I’m not 
wan way or th’ other. I don’t care. 
What diff’rence does it make? I wud- 
aen’t mind at all havin’ a little soap 
an’ wather, a broom an’ a dusther ap- 
plied to pollyticks. It wudden’t do 
anny gr-reat harm if a man cudden’t 
be illicted to office onless he kept his 
hair combed, an’ blacked his boots an’ 
shaved his chin wanst a month. An- 
nyhow, as Hogan says, I care not who 
casts th’ votes iv me counthry so long 
as we can hold th’ offices.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Louisiana. 

Judge Lindsey of Denver addressed 
a recent meeting of the Era Club of 
New Orleans on equal suffrage in 
Colorado. He is reported in the 
Picayune as saying: 

“Ninety per cent. of all the ballot 
box stuffing is done by the men, and 
the bad politics of my State are not 
because of woman suffrage, but in 
spite of it. Politics there, as in many 
other cities. are in the hands of men 
of moneyed interests, and until the 
women can get a primary law, they 
must vote for either the set of candi- 
dates put up by the Democratic or 
Republican machine. 

“IT expect to see woman suffrage in 


every State in the Union inside of 
the next fifty years. 
“The child is the State, and the 


interest of the child can only be de- 


fended by women, since it is only 
women who have taken any interest 
in safeguarding the child. I do not 


argue in favor of woman suffrage be- 
cause I expect the millennium to come 
when it arrives, but on the ground of 
justice. I have watched the effects 
of woman suffrage in Colorado, where 
it has been in existence for the last 
14 years, and find the general results 
good. I have some opportunities of 
knowing. I have been with the gang 
and against them, and tried to be 
straight through it all. I have been 
on the Republican ticket, and on the 
Democratic ticket, and on both at the 
same time, and I have run alone.” 


Judge Lindsey went on to tell of 
some cases of graft and fraud in his 
State. 





“People ask why, if the women vote 
out there, they do not put a stop to 
these troubles. They seem to forget 
that the government is not represent- 
ative, but is in the hands of moneyed 
interests, that are in politics for greed 
instead of for sacrifice and service. 
Though women vote in Colorado, it 
must be remembered that men control 
its politics, and women cannot work 
impossibilities. The scratchings of 
the names of two bad candidates on a 
straight ticket at a recent election 
were nearly all in feminine handwrit- 
ings. If men did not have a right to 
vote, we would have clean politics. 

“IT know a man defeated for United 
States Senator by the women of Col- 
orado, because of an immoral record 
that made them see the danger to the 
boys from such an example. 

“The arguments against woman suf- 
frage are all illogical, and the one 
that a woman should be in the home 
particularly so. It only takes ten 
minutes a year to walk around the 
corner and deposit a ballot, and my 
motoer is no less a mother, and my 
sister no less a wife, because she casts 
a vote. If a woman’s place is in the 
home, it must be remembered that 
the best security for that home can 
be insured by granting her the ballot. 
Besides, every woman should help in 
safeguarding the homes of other wo- 
men. 

“The time was when women had 
no property rights, and the same ar- 
guments were brought to bear against 
granting them these as are now be- 
ing used against giving them the bal- 
lot. The prejudice in the South 
against woman suffrage came from 
a good cause, and it is only because 
men do not understand it that they 
oppose it.” 

Judge Lindsey showed the good ef- 
fects of woman suffrage in Colorado 
in the juvenile court and the child- 


labor law. He described the fight 
with the cotton milling industry on 
account of child labor conditions, 


when he said, in answer to the state- 
ment of the mill owners that he was 
“ruining business,” that if it was to 
be an issue between bodies and souls 
and dollars and cents, the milling 
business would have to be ruined, and 
it was but turning the industry into 
other channels. 

“IT have heard lots of talk about sav- 
ing money in great manufacturing con- 
cerns by the aid of machinery, but 
nothing of saving humanity; and yet 
flesh and blood are more precious than 
brass and iron. I saw twenty young 
girls sentenced in Chicago to a reform 
school, and there was no law to touch 
the man who had taken one of them 
to whom she pointed the finger of 
scorn, into a wineroom. Four-fifths 
of the messages taken by messenger 
boys after six o’clock are to dives, 
saloons and gambling houses. 

“Since the women have been vot- 
ing in Colorado, no boy is seen in a 
gambling saloon, no girl in a wine 
room; but it was a hard and bitter 
fight. 

“In great crises and moral issues, 
women are always on the right side. 
Human nature makes the mistake of 
judging all new things by the flaws 
in them, and so it is with woman 
suffrage.” 

In conclusion, Judge Lindsey com- 
plimented the Era Club on the fight 
they were making, and wished them 
“God speed.” 

During the business meeting, let- 
ters were read from nine candidates 
for the Legislature, many of them in- 
dorsing woman suffrage. There was 
some difference of opinion on com- 
pulsory education and high license, 
but all were in favor of a juvenile 
court. 

A motion was made that the Club 


use its influence for the election of 
the candidates who indorse woman 


suffrage. 
A letter was read from Mrs. Gilmer 
(Dorothy Dix), who offered her par 


lors for the next parlor meeting. Ar- 
rangements were made to _ present 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick with roses 
on her eighty-fifth birthday. 

A number of new members were 
added to the club. 





South Dakota. 


Miss Gregg wrote our State Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Jennie M. Taylor, who 
lives in Sioux Falls, that she wouid 
be in that city for a short time, visit- 
ing a cousin. The time was too short 
for a public meeting, so Mrs. Taylor 
arranged for her to speak at the 
chapel exercises at the Baptist Col- 
lege—one hundred students in attend- 
ance. Then the principal of the High 
School said that if she would secure 
the Methodist church, he would march 
the 400 students in a body to hear 
her, on a subject to be chosen by 
herself. Of course she got the church, 
and everybody, including the eight 
teachers (who were not all equal suf- 
fragists), was delighted with her in- 
spiring address. One of the students 
told her it was a shame that a woman 
who could talk like that could not 
have a vote. Mrs. Taylor made all 
the arrangements herself. Now, isn’t 
our State treasurer a treasure? 

Florence Jeffries, Cor. Sec. 





New York. 





Mrs. Cobden Sanderson will address 
a mass meeting under the auspices of 
the League of Self-Supporting Women 
and the Collegiate Suffrage League of 
New York in Cooper Union on Dec. 
12, at 8 P. M. Other speakers will be 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Rev. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, Mrs. 





Maud Nathan, Miss Leonora O'Reilly 
and Miss Caroline Lexow. William M. 
Ivins will preside. 





Miss Harriet May Milis has been 


-busy since Oct 24 in speaking at the 


Women’s Institutes, described in an- 
other column, addressing great audi- 
ences. During the intervals she spoke 
at meetings in Melrose, Malone, 
Schenectady, and Westport, and at- 
tended the State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction at Albany, where 
she was given the privileges of the 
floor to move a resolution favoring 
the 16th amendment. The resolution 
was referred to a committee, which 
did not report it. 





Mrs. Lucy H. Calkins, State chair- 


man on taxation, is gathering data to 
show how many women taxpayers 
throughout the State have voted at tax 
elections. (In all the towns and vil- 
lages of New York, under a State law, 
and in many of the smaller cities, un- 
der their special charters, taxpaying 
women can vote on questions of local 
taxation.) 





Senator Hill, who has introduced at 
Albany for the last two years the con- 
current resolution for a _ suffrage 
amendment, has been interviewed by 
Mrs, Crossett and Mrs. Lewis, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to introduce it 
again. 





The December News-Letter devotes 
much space to appreciative and de- 
served tributes to the late Mrs. Mari- 
ana W. Chapman. The reports from 
the local clubs show good work and 
growing membership. 





Texas. 





The Texas W. S. A. has a booth 
at the San Antonio Fair. It is said to 
be the first exhibit of the kind ever 
made at a Fair or other public gath- 
ering in Texas. It is in the gallery 
of the main exhibition hall, and is 
handsomely decorated in yellow bunt- 
ing. The booth is furnished with 
rugs, tables, chairs and pots of ferns 
and flowers, making a cozy rest cor- 
ner for women—and men also, if they 
choose to accept its hospitality. On 
one wall is draped a large United 
States flag, with the four stars. Near 
it hangs the motto, “Four States have 
adopted equal suffrage. Let Texas 
come next.” Other mottoes hanging 
on the walls are: ‘We need the bal- 
lot to protect the home.” “We need 
women on our school boards.” “Tax- 
ation without representation is tyran- 
ny.” “Give married women the con- 
trol of their own property.” “Give 
the mothers the guardianship of their 
children,” and “We need city mothers 
as well as city fathers.” 

On a table is a large supply of suf- 
frage literature, which is handed out 
to all interested enough to care for it, 
and that so many do care has been a 
surprise to those in charge of tne 
booth. 





Connecticut. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Kindly correct an error that crept 
into the report of the recent Connecti- 
cut W. S. A. Convention. The type- 
writer which was given me for use 
in forwarding suffrage work was the 
gift of Mr. William J. Blickensderfer. 
Both he and his wife, Mrs. Cecilia 
Blickensderfer, are ardent suffragists, 
and both co what they can to assist 
and encourage the work. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Blickensderfer, I re- 
cently had the pleasure of going into 
the Stamford (Conn.) factory, and of 
seeing the evolution of a typewriter 
from the raw material—an opportunity 
which I thoroughly enjoyed. 

Ella B. Kendrick, 
Cor, Sec. Conn. W. S. A. 





Pennsylvania. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Society of the Coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, the following offi- 
cers were elected: Miss Jane Camp- 
bell, president; Miss Eliza Heacock, 
Mrs. Geo. H. Perkins, vice-presidents; 
Dr. Mary FE. Allen, corresponding sec- 
retary: Miss Annie Heacock, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Kenderdine, treasurer 

Mrs. Lewis M. Johnson gave a de- 
lightful paper, “Looking Backward,” 
which noted the progress made by 
women in this and in other countries 
during the past year, giving especial 
prominence to the gains in suffrage 
work. 

Miss Jane Campbell, Mrs. G. H. 
Perkins, Dr. Mary E. Allen, Dr. Mary 
H. Kusel, and Mrs. David W. 
were appointed to represent the socie- 
ty at the Federation of Pennsylvania 
women, meeting at Devon. Miss 
Campbell was also appointed by the 
Penasylvania W. S. A., to represent it 
as a fraternal delegate at Devon. 

The Federation was a noteworthy 
gathering. Beautiful memorial ser- 


vices were held for the late president, | 


Miss Kate Cassatt McKnight, and 
most of the other sessions were graced 
by the presence of Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker, who came out boldly for suf- 
frage for women. 

President Thomas of Bryn Mawr 
gave a reception at the college, which 
attracted a large gathering of club 


women from various localities. Miss 
Mary Garrett of Baltimore assisted 
Miss Thomas in receiving. 

Mrs. Mary C. Morgan, Miss Mar- 


gvaret D. Woodnut. Dr. Mary E. Allen 
and Mrs. Julia Willets Williams were 
appointed delegates to the 39th an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania 
W. S. A. in Pittsburg. 





Hunt | 





Devon 
and of the Pittsburg convention were | 


Reports of the meeting at 


given. The chairman of the litera-| 
ture committee reported that the so- 
ciety mailed leaflets during the past | 
year to 370 persons, at a cost of $20.90. 
Miss Matter is not well enough to con- 
tinue the work. so Mrs. M. C. Morgan 
has been appointed to take charge of 
the literature the coming year. lt was 
reported that on the invitation of the 
New Century Club of Chester, Mrs, G. 
H. Perkins and Mrs. RP. S. Zieber were 
sent to represent the suffrage society 
at the reciprocity anniversary lunch- 
eon. Mrs. Zieber made an effective 
speech. 

On invitation of the Woman’s Club 
of Conshohocken, Mrs. Mary F. Ken- 
derdine and Mrs. Margaret Klingel- 
smith were sent to represent our so- 
ciety. 


Illinois. 





Miss Alice Henry of Chicago calls 
our attention to the fact that the Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League of Iliinois, 
which has Jane Addams as chairman 
of its executive committee, felt obliged 
to decline to co-operate with the edi- 
tor of the Delineator in the effort to 
secure the adoption of certain homeles3 
children. To the invitation to do so 
the League replied: “The determina- 
tin of the proprietors of the Delinea- 
tor to refuse the legitimate demand of 
the printers for the eight-hour day 
allies them with those who, whether 
through ignorance or intent, attack 
the homes of the children of the work- 
ing world. Let us ask you to consider 
whether it is not fairer, as well as 
wiser, to protect the home of the child, 
rather than help him find another 
home after his own has been taken 
from him. How many fathers are lost 
to their children and the home broken 
up by frightful industrial accidents 
due to unprotected machinery, by oc- 








cupational disease, especially tubercu- 
losis, so frequent among printers, by | 
the long hours and the low wage in | 
most trades? How many mothers are 
lost to their children and the home | 
destroyed by the fearful economic} 
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struggle they have to face? And what 
of those trades which put such a 
strain upon the physical organization 
of women that a brief service pre- 
cludes the possibility of motherhood? 
As long as industrial conditions result 
in the child without a home as weil 
as the home without a child, we can 
only meet our responsibility by refus- 
ing to countenance such conditions, 
and by allying ourselves with the or- 
ganization of trades unions which 
above all others is trying to rectify 
them.” 


RUSSIAN’ BROS. 


We electroplate and do cleaning of 
jewelry and family table wares in gold 
or silver. First-class work guaran- 
teed. 

Also We Deal in Fine Jewelry 


RUSSIAN BROS. 


19 HARVARD PLACE BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone 6368-2 Main 
Work Called for and Delivered 


(Refer by permission to Editors of Woman’s 
JO RNAL.) 


DIE FRAUENBEWEGUNG. 
Zeitschrift fur Frauenstimrecht. 
OFFICE: Berlin C. 19 Grunstr. 4. 

The paper is published on the Ist and 
15th of every month. 

Price per year, post free, 

$1.50. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt writes: 
“Any suffragists who read German 
will do well to subscribe for Die 
Irauenbewegung. The paper is pro- 
gressive, newsy, and good to read. It 
will be a welcome addition to the list 
of papers read by American  suffra- 
gists.”’ 





EUROPEAN VACATION COACHING 





TOURS. 
If interested in joining our Ideal 
Party for 1908, write for particulars. 


Service First Class. Terms Inclusive. 
COACHING A SPECIALTY. Party 
limited. Gilt-edged references. Jacobs’ 
Tours, Rock Valley, Iowa. 
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In the Presidential Year 


NEW ENGLAND’S BEST 


MASSACHUSETTS 


An Enterprising, Attractive and Independent Journal Devoted 
Conscientiously and Intelligently to the 
Established in 1%24 by SAMUEL BOWLES 


SUNDAY, $2 


A greatly improved mechanical equipment enables The Republican 
to put out in its Daily and Sunday editions a larger newspaper to 
meet the requirements of the times; but there is no deviation from 
the rule of “Quality first,” which has always characterized Spring- 
The editor 
standard of excellence which for years has caused The Republican 


The news of the national campaign of 1908 will be reported with 
especial thoroughness, and the editorial treatment of the great issues 
involved will be free and fair, keen and earnest. 
vigorous and courageous in 
Besides “all the news, and the truth about it,” 
regular departments give due attention to literature, art, the drama, 
music, sports and outdoor life, the distinctive interests of women, 
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days and goes all over the United States and to many other countries. 
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its intelligent summary of the world’s news, its able comments on 
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MOTHER-HUNGER, 


If the 


only I could find her—for 
mother-hunger's on me; 
I want to see and touch her, to know 
her close beside; 
I want to put my head in the hollow 
of her shoulder, 


I want to feel her love me as she 
did before she died. 
In all the world is nothing, love of 


husband or of children, 
In all the world is nothing that can 
soothe me or can stir 
Like the memory of her fragile hand 
on which the ring was slipping— 
The hand that wakes my longing at 


the very thought of her. 
The window in the sunshine and the 
empty chair beside it, 
The loneliness that mocks me as I! 
find the sacred place! 
O mother, is there naught in the un- 


erring speech of silence 
To let me know your presence, tho’ 


I cannot see your face? 
Thank God that I have had you—that 
we held each other closer, 

As women and as sisters and as 


souls that claimed their own, 
Than any tie of blood could bind; and 
now my heart is bleeding, 
heart is bleeding, mother, 
yours is turned to stone! 


My and 


Oh, no, I’ve not forgotten the triumph 
and the glory— 
I would not bring you back again to 
struggle and to pain. 
This hour will pass; but oh, just now, 
the mother-hunger's on me, 
And I would give my soul tonight to 
kiss your hair again! 
—Good Housekeeping. 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE WORK IN 


NEW YORK STATE. 


Several years ago, the Canadian 
Government, responding to repeated 
requests from women of Canada, es- 
tablished a series of meetings where 
home problems could be discussed, 
and called them Women’s Institutes. 


This work was under the direction of 
the Agricultural Department, and be- 
came so popular that in a few years 
the number has increased, until now 
over 60 annual meetings are held in 
the Province of Ontario alone. Over 
40,000 women are enrolled on the 
membership list. These women hold 
monthly meetings throughout’ the 
year, in their respective towns, and 
once a year the government sends 
speakers to address them. This is 
called the Annual Institute. These 
meetings are held in May and June. 
In December a convention to which 
all the members of the Institutes are 
invited, is held in Guelph, at the fa- 
mous McDonald Institute. The work 
has proved of inestimable value to the 
women and homes of Canada, and is 
doing as much for the farmers’ wives 
as the Farmers’ Institutes are doing 
for the farmers. 

Two years ago, Mrs. Helen Wells, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., who has been 
identified with the women’s sessions 
at the Farmers’ Institutes of New 
York State, was invited by the Cana- 
dian government to attend their 
women’s meetings, and after two 
years’ work there she became so thor- 
oughly convinced of the value of this 
movement to the women of the coun- 
try that she presented the matter to 
the Director of Farmers’ Institutes, 
Mr. Frank E. Dawley. It received 
prompt encouragement from the De- 
partment, and a bill asking for an 
appropriation was presented to the 
last Legislature by Mr. Weiting, com- 
missioner of agriculture. The bill 
passed, with hardly a dissenting vote, 
and $5,000 was added to the Bureau of 
Farmers’ Institutes, to carry on the 
work. As New York is the first State 
to vote an appropriation for this pur 
pose, its promoters feel justly proud. 
An itinerary has been arranged, and 
the Institutes began at Belleville on 
Oct. 23. These meetings are ad- 
dressed by some of the most noted 
women of the country. 


IN MEMORIAM. 








James B. Bradwell. 

One of the pioneer and prominent 
citizens of Chicago, and a lifelong 
friend of equal rights for women, has 
passed away in the death of Judge 
James B. Bradwell. He was in hearty 
sympathy in this with his wife, Mrs. 
Myra Colby Bradwell, who died in 
1894, and together they played a large 
part in the professional] life of Chica- 
Zo. 

Judge Bradwell was of English 
birth, but came to this country when 
a child. and had nearly all his long 
life of 79 years been a resident of Chi- 
cago. Voverty prevented him from 
obtaining a college education, he 
studied law without it, and at the age 
of 24 married Miss Colby, who also 
studied law to help him in his practice. 
She passed all the examinations, but 
was refused admission to the bar be- 
cause of her sex. Thereupon, having 
appealed to the Illinois Supreme Court 
without avail, she carried the case to 
the United States Supreme Court on 
the ground that she was a citizen of 
the United States, and was being de- 
prived in !llinois of the privileges and 
immunities conferred by the 14th Fed- 
era: Amendment. The court held that 
the right to practice law was not a 
privilege belonging to citizens of the 
United States under the constitution, 
but the case of “Bradwell vs. the 


SO 


| State” became one of the important 





ones in the judicial interpretation of 
the 14th Amendment. A little later, 
however, the Illinois Supreme Court 
yielded, and she was admitted to the 
bar. Her husband meantime had been 
elected judge of one of the State 
courts, where he served for years, He 
was active in public affairs, as well as 
prominent in his profession, had been 
president of the Chicago and Illinois 
Bar Associations, and took an active 
part in the convention at Cleveland. 
O., which formed the American W. S. 
A. Mrs. Bradwell founded the Chi- 
cago Legal News back in the ‘7's and 
conducted it successfully up to the 
time of her death. Then Judge Braid- 
weil assumed the editorship, with the 
assistance of his daughter, Mrs. Bessie 
Bradwell Helmer, and continued it 
until his death. The paper has always 


stood staunchly for equal rights for 
women in all respects, and Judge 
Bradwell also worked and fought for 


equal suffrage in the Legislature 
Honor to his memory! 

It is said that not 
dozen men are now living who were 
in Chicago at the time Judge Brad- 
well went there, which was in 
three years before the city’s incorpor- 
ation. 


more than a 


Miss Mary Willey. 

Miss Mary Willey, who «ied at 
Stoneham, Mass., on Dec. 1, was a 
resident of Boston for the greater part 
of her long and useful life, having re- 
turned to her native town of Stone 
ham only three years ago. About the 
middle of the last century she became 
warmly interested in the anti-slavery 
cause, and was thenceforth one of the 
most devoted workers for it, taking 
un active part in the Fairs which were 
so essential for the financial support 
of the movement. She was also in- 
defatigable in circulating petitions 
and doing other work of a kind for 
which volunteers are never too nu- 
merous. She was an intimate friend 
of wae Garrison family, and annually 
shared the care of the Fair table at 
which Mrs. Garrison presided with 
lovely and gracious’ presence. Her 
reminiscences of these Fairs—of 
Charies Sumner’s coming to buy 
Christmas presents for the Longfellow 
children, of Wendeti Phillips's iong 
list of commissions from his invalid 
wife, and many such incidents—were 
extremely entertaining. When slavery 
was abolished, her interest and activi- 
ties passed naturally into the wonmian- 
sulrage movement, and again she was 
a familiar figure at the Fairs, and an 
unfailing volunteer for the selling of 
tickets and carrying about of peti- 
tions. She was for years one of the 
most faithful members of the Execu- 
tive Board ot the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, and was 


greatly trusted and beloved by Lucy 
Stone. She was blessed with a _ re- 


markably cheerful and even tempera- 
ment, fond of her friends, and ex- 
tremely modest and _ unselfish. Al 
most the last survivor of the brave 
group of anti-slavery women who 
worked under the inspiring leadership 
of Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, and 
later followed the banner of Lucy 
Stone, her passing calls for a reverent 
salute and a fervent benediction. 
Fe ae ie 

The funeral services were conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Dumm, at 
tional church of Stoneham, on Dec. 4. 
The sweet face of the departed saint 
semed to smile even in death. The 
cottin was heaped with blue violets, 
pink roses and fragrant white carna- 
tions. Ir. Dumm spoke unaffectedly 
and touchingly of the simplicity and 
faithfulness of Miss Willey, and of the 
brightness and joy of her smile, which, 
even to the last, marked her as an ex- 
ceptional spirit. He read appropriate 
extracts from Whittier’s poems, and a 
male choir sang finely several selec- 
tions, including Lucy Stone’s favorite, 
“Only remembered by what I have 
done.” William Lloyd Garrison and 
Francis Jackson Garrison acted as 
pall-vearers. The coffin was brought 
from the home of Mrs. and Miss Dean, 
Miss Willey’s cousins, to the church, 
and from there, through falling snow, 
to the cemetery, where it was buried 
beside her father, mother and brother. 


The little flags on the graves of the 
soldiers of the civil war were waving 
undismayed in the snow-laden wind, 
but not one of those soldiers had 


fought a braver battle than Mary Wil- 
ley. Verily, “Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” A. S. B. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Red Reign in Russia: The True 
Story of an Adventurous Year in 
Russia, by Kellogg Durland. The 


Century Co., New York. Price, $2, net, 

This book gives a vivid picture of 
present conditions in Russia, where 
the most interesting and important 
events of modern times are now tak- 
ing place. In these pages the student 
of history can look in upon history in 
the making, can get an inside view 
of a wonderful and momentous epoch. 
Here the lover of adventure can be 
thrilled with true stories of wild ex- 
periences and hairbreadth escapes, 
enough to furnish forth a score of 
novels. Here the student of psycho!- 
ogy will find sketches from life of 
new and interesting types of human- 
ity, from the noblest to the basest. 
Here anyone wishing to keep up with 
current events can learn to under- 
stand the most important events of 
our own day—events either passed 
over in silence by the daily press, or 
grossly misrepresented. 


the Congrega- | 





IS34, or | 





Dr. Durland had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of learning the present state 
of Russia, as he travelled through the 
Caucasus with a party of Cossack of- 


ficers, and later. talked freely both 
with the members of the Douma-and 
with the revolutionists. The follow- 


ing extracts will give some idea of his 
conclusions: 

“The present movement of the Rus- 
sian people toward a changed condi- 
tion of life is but the manifestation of 
underlying forces of history and des- 
tiny to which all nations must yield. 
Revolution in Russia during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century is as 
inevitable as the bursting of a Pelee 
of a Vesuvius.” 

“The Russian revolution would be 
viewed as a world catastrophe were it 
not that the disease, of which the 
revolution is but a symptom, is infin- 
itely more of a menace, That disease 
is autocracy. Autocracy is a system of 
government incompatible with twenti- 
eth century civilization, Certain re 
forms are now so demanding and so 
acute that autocracy cannot much 
longer stand out against them. The 
period of transition from autocracy to 
constitutionalism, republicanism, or 
whatever the ultimate form of govern- 
ment accepted in Russia shall be, we 
call revolution.” 

“The abyss toward which the Rus- 
sian government is now tending is but 
the Nemesis of history.” 

“\ State eaten with official rotten- 
ness; an emperor attempting not only 
to rule but to do the thinking for 
142,000,000 of people; an economic con- 
dition of such a character that annual 
famine falls like a pall over vast areas 
(in the winter of 1906-7 taking within 
its grasp 30,000,000 of men, women and 
children); an army spotted with disaf- 
fection; a navy almost chronically mu- 
tinous; a people held in artificial tran- 
quillity, through the terrorism of mar- 
tial law which now spreads over four- 
fifths of European Russia; a _ critical 
financial situation, impending bank- 
ruptey within and the largest foreign 
loan in history to eventually meet,— 
these are some of the elements of the 
Russian situation.” 

“When one has witnessed at close 
quarters the devastation of villages by 
the army; when one has seen with his 
own eyes unarmed men, women, and 
children of tender years shot by sol- 
diers, torn and maimed by swords and 
bayonets; when one has acquired abso- 
lutely overwhelming proof of offi- 
cial responsibility for massacre; when 
one has seen homes burned indiscrim- 
inately and merely “suspected”’ revolu- 
tionists exiled without even the form 
of a trial, one cannot speak with any 


degree of sympathy for the govern- 
ment which stands behind all these 
things.” 

Parental Rights and Economic 
Wrongs. By Virginia M. Butter- 
field. Chicago. Stockham Publish- 
ing Co. Paper, 25 cents 


The purpose of this book is to dis- 
cuss the ethics of optional motherhood 
as the result of optional conception. 
The author claims that “no radical 
improvement in human conditions can 
take place until men and women rer- 
ognize the legitimacy and morality of 
exclusively purposeful motherhood.” 

H. B. B 


TEACHERS WANT MORE PAY. 


Pointing out that they need more 
salary on account of the increased 
cost of living, the Malden (Mass.) 
Grade Teachers’ Association have pe- 
titioned the school committee for an 
increase of $100 a year. 

They state that 50 per cent. of their 
members have one or more. persons 
depending upon them for support; that 
the average pay of the teachers 
throughout the city amounts to $12.50 
a week, and $7.25 must go for board, 
room and laundry. 





TO PREACH EUGENICS. 


The Eugenic and Moral Education 
Society, just formed in London, is the 
first organized effort in England to 
improve the human race by teaching 
the scientific laws of heredity. This 
movement was begun five years ago 
by prominent men such as Headmas- 
ter Easton. Dean Welldon and Lord 
Lytton. It was explained at the first 
meeting of the society that it would 
strive to educate the young in matters 
of sex, and to bring about such a state 
of public opinion as will prevent mar- 


yiage of degenerates or _ persons 
ifflicted with hereditary diseases. 
There will be lectures, a publication 


propaganda, and school instruction, 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


A friend in Fort Hunt, Va., writes: 
“The Journal grows better every week, 
and I should be quite at sea without 
Ag 

A subscriber in Wichita, Kan., says: 
“Your very valuable, wide-awake pa- 
per keeps my heart in the cause of 
liberty for one-half of these American 
people.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Griswold Waycott, 
General Secretary of the Young Wo- 
men’s Branch of the World’s W. C. 
T. U., writes from Montreal: 

“There has come to me a strong de- 
sire to write to you my thanks for the 
Woman’s Journal as an exchange for 
Canada’s White Ribbon Bulletin. 
Many, many publications come to me 
from all parts of the world, but how- 
ever rushed I may be, the Journal is 
one of three periodicals I always read 








through from first to last; and when 
asked to address a meeting and given 
the choice of subject, I eagerly choose 
woman's suffrage, for I have such a 
storehouse of up-to-date information. 
I quote you often, always giving you 
credit, and hope in this way to show 
cther women what they lose by not 
subscribing.” 

A subscriber in London, O., writes: 
“I wish you abundant success, and 
trust that the Woman’s Journal may 
have as splendid a future as it has a 
past, as a most important factor in 
woman's progress.” 

A friend in Florida writes: 
read the Woman's Journal 
profit, and congratulate you 
all-around excellence.” 

A subscriber in Medford, 
writes: “I am more and more pleased 
with the paper. If it could go into 
every home there would be an up- 
lifting influence that would be a heln 
every where.” 

From Enterprise, Kan., a friend 
writes: “No paper or magazine quite 
touches the keynote of things in gen- 
eral, and women’s cause in particu- 
lar, as does the Journal.” 

A friend in New Orleans writes: 
“By some necromancy of the mails, 
while I was nomading in Canada for 
months last summer, my Woman’s 
Journal was trended toward the office 
of my husband; and there, on a table 
in the ante-room, it was doing such 
good missionary work each week that 
I generously left it until the gentle- 
men had creamed it.” 

Still another friendly reader writes: 

“To all the ‘Pleasant Words’ from 
your subscribers, I say a_ hearty 
Amen!” 


“We 
with 
on its 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Virginia Legislature has passed 
a law requiring moral instruction in 
the public schools. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery has had 
to cancel her lecture engagements in 
New York State on account of the ill- 
ness of one of her daughters. 

Do not fail to attend Kellogg Dur- 
land’s lecture at Tremont Temple next 
Monday evening, on “The Civilized 
Barbarism of Russia.” Tickets 25, 59 
and 75 cents. 

Mrs. Harriet Farley Donlevy, who 
has just died in New York at the age 
of 95, edited the Lowell Offering, the 
magazine published in the very early 
days by the mill girls of Lowell, Mass. 

Mrs. M. Iu. Allen won the prize late- 
ly offered by the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer for the best definition of ‘‘the 
Seattle Spirit.” Columns of the local 
papers were filled with definitions sent 
in by the many contestants, both men 
and women. 

Miss Caroline A. Huling, of Chicago, 
is re-establishing “The Stylus,” which 
she suspended for a time, so that it 
might not interfere with a little publi- 
cation gotten out for the Illinois Wo- 
man’s Press Association, “The Quill.” 
This latter could not be made to pay, 
and Miss Huling has resumed her mag- 
azine, which had become self-sustain- 
ing, and will broaden it as a means 
of communication between the various 
organizations of women writers and 
penwomen generally. She also expects 
to make it valuable to all who hope 
to earn money with their pen. 

An additional meeting was ar- 
ranged for Mrs. Cobden Sanderson in 
an unexpected way. Mrs. Jobn 
Lindsley of Milton attended an anti- 
suffrage meeting, and was made so in- 
aignant that she forthwith decided to 
have «a parlor meeting on the other 
side «at her house. It was held 
Friday afternoon. She also laid in a 
large stock of suffrage literature. Mrs. 
Lindsley was in favor of the ballot 
when she went to hear the “Antis” 
speak, and it is not uncommon for 
their speeches to have such an effect 
upon a suffragist. What is more re- 
markable is that another lady, hith- 
erto an “Anti,’”’ was almost converted 
to our side. 


Miss Leila Usher, who has made a 
bas relief of Miss Anthony that is 
much approved, wishes to bring it out 
in the form of a medal, for the use of 


the Suffrage Societies, and invites 
correspondence on the subject. Her 
address is 253 W. 42d street, New 
York. Miss Anthony was much 


pleased with a bas relief of her that 
Miss Usher made during her life- 


time, and bronze reproductions of it 
are now at Bryn Mawr and at 
Rochester University, the gifts re- 


spectively of Dr. Howard A. Kelley 
and Miss Mary E. Garrett. 

The Women's Trade Union League 
of Massachusetts invites all interested 
to attend a meeting at Park Street 
Church next Monday at 10.30 A. M. 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, D.D., will speak 





Mass., | 





Ladies’ 


Costumes 


Special Announcement 


S WE WISH to keep 
our hands employed, 
we have decided to 

make to order from selected 
broadcloths and mixture suit- 
ings, a plain tailor costume for 


*75 


Work done in the best 
manner on the premises 


Macullar Parker 
Company 


Lads’ Tailoring Department 


400 Washington St. 











on “Trade Unionism and its Message.” 
Mr. Stelzle began life as a machinist, 
but is now superintendent of the de- 
partment of church and labor in the 
Presbyterian Church of the United 
States. He is an ardent and eloquent 
advocate of the value of trade unions. 





A Woman Suffrage Association has 
lately been formed at Lausanne, Switz- 
erland, and is meeting with unexpect- 
ed success. It is called the ‘“Associa- 
tion Vaudoise pour le Suffrage Fem- 
inin,” and has already a goodly num- 
ber of members. It plans to have lec- 
tures, to introduce the teaching of 
civics into the schools for girls, and to 
petition the government from time to 
time. The members will also follow 
the courses at the University which 
bear on this question. 

The idyllic shores of Amalfi, Sorren- 
to, and Capri, with their classic leg- 
ends and romantic associations, form 
a leading feature of Lilian Whiting’s 
new book, “Italy, the Magic Land.” A 
beautiful view of Ischia as seen from 
Camaldoli forms one of the many fine 
illustrations. Wealth of illustration is 
a distinguishing feature of the volume. 
There are more than thirty pictures, 
and Miss Whiting has chosen them 
with a keen eye for the picturesque. 
They include an exquisite photograv- 
ure frontispiece of the temple at 
Toarmina, and many unique photo- 
graphs of examples of Italian art. 


HUMOROUS. 


A minister said to his congregation: 
“Brethren, the muddy pool of politics 
was the rock on which I split.” 


related to the bride or 
asked the busy usher. 


“Are you 
groom-elect?”’ 
“Mea.” 
“Then what interest have you in the 
ceremony ?” 

“I’m the defeated candidate.” 


The trust president pushed the but- 
ton, and the general counsel stood be- 
fore him. 

“Have the books been burned?” 
“They have.,”’ 

“Has the mortgage been erased, the 
bonds stolen and the safe buried?” 
“It has been done.” 

“Then announce to the government 
that we have nothing to conceal.”— 
Puck. 





Leonard Wood was a 
small boy, he was called up in the 
grammar class, The teacher said: 
“Leonard, give me a sentence, and 
we'll see if we can change it to the 
imperative mood.” 

“The horse draws the cart,” 
Leonard. 

“Very good. Now change the sen- 
tence to an imperative.” 

“Get up!” said young Wood. 


When Gen, 


said 


“This,” said the shopman, “is a most 
wonderful hair-renewer. It is our 
own preparation.” 

“Well, give me a bottle,” said the 
bald-headed man. “But, I say, come to 
think of it, why don’t you use it? 
You're pretty bald yourself.” 

“IT can’t use it. You see, I’m the 
‘Before Using’ example. The ‘After 
Using’ example is out at luncheon. 

















You should see him!’’—Tit-Bits. 








Miss M. 


landmarks of the city. 


Formerly of 144 TrREMoNT STREET, has Opened her 
New Red Glove Shop, 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 


(OPPOSITE ARLINGTON ST.) 


and we feel sure it is destined to be one of the notable 


F. Fisk 


























